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A rich heritage 


The Faith came late to Swe¬ 
den. Not till 82 Q did the 
Frankish benedictine, Ansgar, 9 
reach the trading centre of 
Birka on the island of Biorkd 
in Lake Malar. And even 
though he is often called the 
Apostle of Sweden, the coun¬ 
try itself was not yet a united 
kingdom. Moreover, the small 
Christian congregation that he 
founded later disappeared un¬ 
der the heath en o nslaug hts. f 
It was not until the eleventh * 
century, when the~TnTernalftr- 
nal connections widened under 
the powerful rule of the Svea 
princes in Vastergotland, that 
the country was effectively s> 
drawn within the or bit of 
Christendom. In 1002 aTHu- 
saby an English missionary, 
Sigfrid, baptized their far¬ 
sighted leader, Olof Skot- 
konung. 

All shall honour 
the Church 

Sweden’s oldest memorials of 
her conversion are her many 
runestones bearing the sign of 
the cross. Beside the church 
door, in the open field, and 
among the most ancient of her 
settlements, runestones are still 
to be seen. Most are from the 


eleventh century, the days of 
open conflict between hea¬ 
thendom and Christendom. 
Many therefore are heathen. 
Others are raised over the first 
of the departed Christians as 
a kind of defiant proclamation 
—Christ he loved always, re¬ 
cords such a stone in Soder- 
manland. 

The family raised the monu¬ 
ment. and it was the family 
as a whole that would go over 
to the Faith, and indeed some¬ 
times whole settlements, one 
after the other, by consent of 
the council. Such a council 
decision is thought to be 
preserved for us from the 
twelfth century in the lines of 
one of the oldest of medieval 
laws (The Laws of Uppland) 

In Christ shall all Christians 
believe 

That he is God 

That there are no other gods 

Than he alone. 

None shall sacrifice to idols 
None shall worship stock or 
stone 

All shall honour the Church 
All, living and dead, shall 
come there 

All that come into the world 
All that depart hence. 

Similar sentiments occur in 
other old law collections: In 
Vastergotland, Christ is fore¬ 
most in our law; in Vastman- 
land, Christ is foremost in our 
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law, and next the Holy 
Church. This corporate accep¬ 
tance of the Church and its 
spiritual leadership accorded 
with the tribal solidarity com¬ 
mon to all Germanic peoples. 
The Church laid down laws 
and so put a stop to the age- 
old feuds, and to the custom 
of exposing infants. 

By the beginning of the 
' twelfth century the conversion 
was well-nigh complete. In the 
villages, the peasants them¬ 
selves raised the churches, 
often on the site of the ancient 
cult. The churches at Vamb 
outside Skovde, and at Dalby 
near Lund in Skane remain 
even now from this earliest era 
of church building, as do also 
the two ruined churches of 
St. Per and St. Olof at Sig- 
tuna near Stockholm. 

Evangelisation gave place, 
meanwhile, to the instruction 
of the faithful on the basis of 
Creed, the Ave Maria, the 
Paternoster and the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, along with such 
conceptions as the Seven 
Deadly Sins and the Seven 
Virtues. Dioceses were formed, 
preserving the pre-Christian 
divisions of the country. 
Parishes likewise, at least 
around Lake Malar, followed 
the ancient lines. To some 
extent therefore Swedish dio¬ 
cesan and parish boundaries 
reflect the organisation of the 
pre-Christian community. 



The seal of the first archbishop Ste¬ 
fan on a commemoration stamp of 
1964 and a post-mark showing his 
cathedral at Old Uppsala. 

The conversion contributed 
much to the unification of the 
realm, especially after 11 (Lp 
In that year Sweden got her 
o wn archbishop, under whom 
the churches in each of the 
various provinces were brought 
nearer one another, and the 
old conflicts between rival 
provinces were overcome. In 
this way Sweden began to take 
her place in Christendom as 
a fully developed, indepen¬ 
dent province—a development 
which was strengthened by the 
creation of cathedral chapters 
and the transfer of monastic 
foundations to Swedish hands. 
Cistercians arrived about 1140 , 
Dominicans and Franciscans 
during the first half of the 
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thirteenth century. It was lar¬ 
gely through these preaching 
brothers that Sweden came 
into contact with the teaching 
of the Schools and with Euro¬ 
pean education in general. To¬ 
wards the end of the same cen¬ 
tury the foundation of the 
great gothic cathedral of Upp¬ 
sala as a national sanctuary 
under the direction of French 
master-builders was proof that 
the High Middle Ages had 
come to flower in Sweden also. 

The Bride of Christ and 
the Spiritual Mother 

One of the outstanding expres¬ 
sions of the flowering in Swe¬ 
den was the appearance of St. 
Birgitta at Vadstena and the 
founding of her Order, the 
Ordo Sanctissimi Salvatoris. 
Outside Sweden this, the Or¬ 
der of the Most Holy Saviour, 
has endured in an unbroken 
line until the present day, 
though the original nunnery at 
Vadstena was dissolved in the 
course of the Reformation. 

Birgitta received her call in 
the convent of the Cistercians 
at Alvastra, living in its vici¬ 
nity the five years after her 
husband’s death. She was a 
mystic, and these disciples of 
St. Bernard held visions in 
high regard and here in the 
North made a home for that 
bridemysticism of his. It was 


as called to be Sponsa Christi, 
the Bride of Christ, that Bir¬ 
gitta saw herself, and it was 
on Christ’s behalf that she 
afterwards stood up to the 
Pope himself. 

In accordance with her 
visions she personally laid 
down plans for the construc¬ 
tion of her abbey at Vadstena. 
The abbey church which still 
stands is in its bare simplicity 
a sufficent monument to Bir- 
gitta’s influence upon Swedish 
culture. But during the Middle 
Ages its nave and choir were 
filled with long processions of 
monks and nuns: Before one 
moves the spectacle of the 
singing processions on their 
course, led by crucifix and 
thurible around the kneeling 
multitude in the body of the 
church, runs one account. 
Vadstena became a stronghold 
of late medieval liturgy and 
popular piety. The abbey itself 
was a centre both for redis¬ 
covery of the Bible and for 
a mysticism based on the Pas¬ 
sion of Christ—and a place 
where prayer and the equally 
arduous work of scholarship 
went hand in hand. 

The National Awaken¬ 
ing with Lutheranism 

With the sixteenth century and 
the reformation under the 
teaching of Luther there began 
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a new era for the people of 
Sweden. What took place was 
no revolution. Here more than 
elsewhere, when the Reforma¬ 
tion made headway in Swe¬ 
den. it showed respect for tra- 
dition. Episcopal government, 
! the consecration of bishops 
I within the apostolic succession, 

I the medieval vestments, litur- 
l gy, psalmody, and the treasury 
\ of medieval music were all 
\preserved. 

Yet a development was be¬ 
ginning that would bring new 
life into the whole body of 
Swedish Society. Not that the 
social values or structure were 
themselves in any way mar¬ 
kedly altered. Down to the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth cen- 
t tury, Sweden remained some¬ 
what of a medieval agricultu¬ 
ral community , with subsisten¬ 
ce farming where each house- 
j hold was self-dependent, fend- 
jing for itself under a despotic 
j rule and a unified Church 
/ where the king was in the posi¬ 
tion of chief bishop. But as 
early as 1527 the Swedish 
Church had freed itself from 
papal supremacy, and under 
the development which the 
Reformation then ushered in, 
society was renewed—natio¬ 
nally, spiritually and cultu¬ 
rally. 

This did not happen at one 
clap. The whole of the six¬ 
teenth century was a time of 
break up, where differing ten¬ 


dencies were continually at 
strife. The struggle swayed to 
and fro, but at last the victory 
lay with the Reformation. 

Towards the end of the 
Middle Ages, Sweden had al¬ 
ready shown signs of a natio¬ 
nal awakening, but spora¬ 
dically. The national sense was 
like some young giant, exag¬ 
geratedly assertive, defiant, 
windily boastful, truly some¬ 
thing only just awakened and 
still dazed. In the church a 
faltering and broken Swedish 
was used which for clarity and 
beauty could never have com¬ 
peted with Latin. The people 
learned chiefly to fear God; 
harshly, yet sometimes fervent¬ 
ly, they professed their creed. 
But they were savages, still 
standing largely outside the 
world of European culture. 
Only barbarism was natural to 
them. Culturally and spiri¬ 
tually, Swedes’were the deb¬ 
tors or beggars' of Europe, in 
no way independently creative 
—a little country at Ultima 
Thule, far from Rome and 
Paris. 

The Reformation therefore 
brought a spiritual, cultural 
and national revival, even 
though large parts of Europe 
could only see Gustav Vasa’s 
work of liberation as the in¬ 
fidel deed of a rebel, the revolt 
of a heretic. The immediate 
consequence was a further iso¬ 
lation from the world of Euro- 
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Title pane of the first translation of 
the Swedish Bible. 


pearl culture. But the isolation 
was gradually changed into 
the rallying of the whole na¬ 
tion. With the rallying came 
a power to create an indepen¬ 
dent culture. As the renowned 
Swedish historian Erik Gustaf 
Geijer put it—the Reforma¬ 
tion heightened the whole 
experience of society, pouring 
renewed energy into every ele¬ 
ment of it, strengthening both 
king and people by giving new 
life to religious principles. The 
motive power was spiritual re¬ 
generation through immediate 
contact with the gospel in the 
native tongue, and through the 
free grace of God. It had be¬ 
come possible to approach 
God in Swedish, to find for¬ 
giveness of one’s sins without 


indulgences and without pur¬ 
chasing masses for one’s soul, 
without needing either the 
prayers of some saint or ones 
own acts of piety to entreat for 
one. It was a matter of free¬ 
dom, f reedom as a Swede, in 
honest fustian, to approach 
God, and without the shining 
merits of the saints or the 
charm of Latin, to find oneself 
blessed. 

This freedom came slowly. 
Lutheranism took nearly a 
century to leaven the life of 
the church. First came the ^ 
Uppsala conference of 1593 
with its national acceptance of 
the Confession of Augsburg. 

The generation that followed 
was the first to show forth 
fully the life of a true Luthe¬ 
ran congregation, formed by 
Luther’s Little Catechism, and 
a church discipline enforced 
by the laymen of the parish. 

It was a harsh school for 
stubborn peasants. 

A couple of centuries elaps¬ 
ed before the whole Bible be¬ 
came every man’s possession. 

But a beginning had been 
made. Everyone could hear 
the lessons read in his own 
tongue, could sing hymns in 
his own tongue, could join in 
prayer of which he now under¬ 
stood every word; and all this 
not merely on set occasions, as 
before the Reformation, but 
continually, Sunday by Sun¬ 
day, the whole service through. 
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All this constituted a libera¬ 
tion not only for religious 
feeling but for language and 
culture too. The mother 
tongue had become a worthy 
medium for religion and wor¬ 
ship, borrowing radiance and 
edge, marrow and pith, from 
the Bible itself, beginning to 
live and move of itself, crea¬ 
ting and developing a litera¬ 
ture. By its means the light 
flowed into the souls of the 
poorest and most ignorant. 

In the history of the Swe¬ 
d ish tongue, the year 1526 
stands supreme. That year saw 
^ the publication in Swedish of 
the New Testament, and with 
it, the beginning of New Swe¬ 
dish. Olaus Petri, the Swedish 
reformer, deliberately wrote in 
the language of the people and 
so aided the disappearance of 
the heavy and awkward style 
of the previous half century. 
Then in 1541, the Bible in 
Swedish provided a standard 
in style that endured far into 
the nineteenth century, and 
which even now lies behind 
the present-day written lan¬ 
guage. 

Here the whole people were 
made free, here was a bursting 
of bonds which had hindered 
the natural development of the 
mother tongue. Here therefore 
was a real enlightenment of 
the nation. Here also was an 
inner liberation: the Scrip¬ 
tures in the mother-tongue 


gave a sense of security and 
competence, and made the 
message of the reformers living 
and meaningful. 

The Reformation thus laid 
the foundation for all later 
Swedish culture. The powers 
so set free were to make Swe¬ 
den internationally known in 
the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries: not only on 
the battlefields of the Thirty 
Years War when Gustav II 
Adolf appeared as the cham¬ 
pion of Protestantism, but also 
through the influence of the 
country rectory. In a land 
lacking general education and 
mass communication, the rec¬ 
tories became cultural centres. 
Deep in the country, far from 
cities and universities, the rec¬ 
tory guarded a growing cultu¬ 
ral heritage, where Lutheran 
interest in creation and Luthe¬ 
ran consciousness of vocation 
made of such priest’s sons as 
Carl von Linne earnest seekers 
after scientific truth. Swedish 
culture budded and grew un¬ 
restricted. Certainly the learn¬ 
ed spoke Latin and would of¬ 
ten study abroad in Witten¬ 
berg, Heidelberg, Rostock, 
Leyden and Paris; but they re¬ 
turned, conscious that God 
had made them Swedes, and 
eager therefore to serve their 
own poor countrymen. 
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The People of Sweden 
an Israel of God 

The Reformation also brought 
about the rebirth of the local 
Christian congregation, which 
led to the discovery that the 
Swedish nation was an Israel 
of God, God’s people, where 
priest and layman were to¬ 
gether called to assemble a 
holy nation round the throne 
of God. Though parish boun¬ 
daries remained unaltered, 
though churches survived un¬ 
changed, though even the vest¬ 
ments, the ornaments, and the 
furnishings were largely as 
they had always been, yet 
there was a difference. Hence¬ 
forth all these things had to 
serve the parish congregation. 
Their raison d'etre was the 
edification and spiritual ad¬ 
vancement of the congrega¬ 
tion. By such means the Refor¬ 
mation era (1521—1611) 
slowly brought the parish mass 
to be a congregational act of 
worship. Its liturgical charac¬ 
ter was preserved, but now the 
whole congregation took part: 
the people of Sweden were a 
holy nation. 

The family too had a reli¬ 
gious task. Under the head of 
the household as its priest, the 
family became a school for 
faith and for the Church. No 
doubt the vision of the nation 
as an Israel of God, far up in 
the North amongst forest and 



Johan Olov Wallin, archbishop and 
hymn-writer, the major force behind 
the Swedish Hymnal of 1819. 


fell, had its political overtones, 
yet its patriotism was another 
and a nobler thing than the 
grasping nationalism of the 
nineteenth century. The peace¬ 
ful growth of Swedish Society 
that followed upon the age of 
the religious wars and foreign 
expeditions under Gustav II 
Adolf was largely the fruit of 
this earlier national rallying 
during the century of the Re¬ 
formation. And finally, like 
the ancient Israel, this people 
of God in Sweden rested con¬ 
tent within the boundaries of 
their Promised Land. 

The Church in this agrarian 
society stood in the midst of 
the people, in the midst of 
their concerns and their duties. 
It was the watchman on the 
wall, under whose eye the 
daily work in field and mea¬ 
dow continued. It was at once 
the protector of the parish and 
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its conscience, its consolation 
and its guiding light. But it 
was also the bulwark against 


change in Society. This unity 
in religion, centred upon 
Lutheran orthodoxy, found 
expression in the Book of Con¬ 
cord, which in 1686 became 
one of the confessional docu¬ 
ments of the Swedish Church, 
and the basis of law in the 
realm. Outside the Church 
therefore was neither citizen¬ 
ship nor civil rights. 

Such a religion became 
known as Old Lutheranism. It 
was largely based on the Old 
Testament, but the book of the 
people was the Little Cate¬ 
chism. At its heart however 
was a profound mysticism, fed 
by Johann Arndt’s ’Four Books 
of a Sound Christianity’, and 
other such books of devotion. 
At the same time Old Luthe¬ 
ranism preserved in the hearts 
of the people many beliefs of 
a more primitive sort, which 
endured until the nineteenth 
century brought in a more 
rational approach to reality. 

By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Old Luthe¬ 
ranism was encountering Ger¬ 
man pietism and Moravia- 
nism. As organized sectsTEese 
movements were checked by 
the Conventicle Edict of 1726, 
which put a stop to the con¬ 
venticle meetings of the Pie¬ 
tists. Catechising in the homes 
by the parish priest was intro¬ 


duced at this time to halt the 
spread of pietistic ideas, but 
these nevertheless got wider 
and wider hold through devo¬ 
tional literature, preaching 
and even through theological 
works, particularly in the later 
half of the century. At the 
same time the thought of the 
Moravians had begun to work 
upon Old Lutheranism, till its 
strongly corporate piety be¬ 
came thoroughly undermined 
by the new ideas. The ground 
was being made ready for the 
great popular revival of the 
nineteenth century. The Old 
Testament now gave way to 
the New as the reading of the 
people, and their increased 
knowledge of the Bible pre¬ 
pared their minds for the im¬ 
pact of evangelism. 

Old Lutheranism in 
the Melting-pot 

In the nineteenth century the 
Old Lutheran idea of God’s 
Israel in Sweden went into 
the melting-pot and was re¬ 
shaped. The life of the old 
peasant society, literally cent¬ 
red as it was upon the church, 
endured till the beginning of 
the century. Up on the church 
hill, Sunday by Sunday, the 
life of the village passed in 
review, as from time imme¬ 
morial. Here they bought and 
sold; here the first letters from 
emigrants in America were 
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leak out, here was the usual 
ailling crowd in village life; 
;odmothers with infants for 
iaptism, women come to their 
hurching after childbirth, 
thers waiting to make up a 
uneral cortege. 

But now society underwent 
change. The medieval manor 
within the framework of its 
illage community disappear- 
d before the advance of the 
iew agriculture with its agra- 
ian reforms—notably at the 
eform of 1827. From the 
85o’s the towns expanded, 
hanks to the railways, and 
vitliin twenty years came the 
ndustrial revolution. These 
ocial changes opened wide 
he sluices to religious ideas 
diicli since the eighteenth 
entury had been pounding at 
he dike of Old Lutheranism, 
den were caught up in the 
lood of a newly dawning faith 
u progress and expansion, 
.ittle by little the idea of 
fod’s Israel in the Old Luthe- 
an pattern disappeared. Al- 
eady the growth of popula- 
ion had burst the limits of the 
>arish, destroying its sense of 
ellowship. The bettering of 
ommunications set men on 
he move and made them less 
»ound to old ways and places. 

What was in process of 
>eing lost was already being 
eplaced from elsewhere. A 
;reat evangelical revival flood- 
d over the country and was 


accepted generally as a natio¬ 
nal call. And now for the first 
time the Bible, particularly the 
New Testament, came into the 
hands of all. Meanwhile, in 
Southwest Sweden a local 
revival was there putting new 
vigour into the old parish life. 
Through the activity of Henrik 
Schartau (d. 1825) in the 
Cathedral of Lund, an empha¬ 
sis was laid simultaneously on 
the need for conversion and 
upon diligence in churchgoing, 
if a man was to be saved. 

Next, t hrough Carl Qlof 
Rosenius (d. 1868) there came 
a freeing of the layman for his 
task. One of the most charac¬ 
t eristic features of the Reviva¬ 
lism was the involvement of 
the lay people . The revival 
developed its own typical 
form, existing side by side with 
the parish church. It was cha- 



Bethlehem Church , Stockholm, re¬ 
cently razed, was the center of the 
Rosenian revival and the work of the 
Evangel iska Fast e rl a n ds-S t i ft el se n 
(EES). 



racterised by lay-preaching, a 
thing unthinkable in Old 
Lutheranism, but yet claiming 
Luther as its teacher and 
father, and proclaiming his 
great message of free access to 
grace. 

Rosenius and his followers 
remained faithful to the 
Church, however, and through 
the intimate and free spirit of 
revivalism they proceeded to 
renew the old parish life in 
the province of Vasterbotten 
through a not wholly destroy¬ 
ed union between meeting¬ 
house and church. The revi¬ 
valist movement under Laesta- 
dius (d. 1861) in Northern 
Lappland also united a solid 
respect for the old church with 
independent lay preaching. 
The leader’s own preaching 
revealed a combination of 
strong pietism with an ecstatic 
mysticism. 

From Revivalism to 
Denominationalism 

Meeting-houses began to be set 
up from the 1850’s onwards, 
and in northern and mid- 
Sweden the revival began to 
take on its own distinctive cha¬ 
racter, with a treasury of song 
and music enriched from 
America and including hymns 
from Sankey’s crusades. 

To the Old Lutherans, the 
freedom from form among the 
revivalists constituted a threat 


both to the parish life and 
the uniformity of religion, b 
after a period of prote 
against lay-preaching, tl 
Conventicle Edict of 1726 w 
repealed in 1858, and the ne 
two decades saw a definit 
but still sharply limited, mo 1 
towards religious freedor 
Permission was granted to ai 
who wanted to leave the est 
blished Lutheran Churc 
provided he entered son 
other approved religious afl 
liation. 

The evangelical revival lu 
by then divided. The larg 
stream was Rosenian and lo 
church, and was organized 1 
, Evangeliska Fosterlands-Sti 
telsen (Evangelical Nation 
Missionary Society) found< 
1856. The other was fre 
church, and Baptist in ou 
look, indebted to the Reviv 
but rejecting Luther. Its gui< 
ing organization was calle 
Svenska Baptistsamfund 
n (Swedish Baptist Societ] 
founded 1856. In 1868 Meth 
dism in its American and epi 
copal form reached Swede 
and found a response with 
the Revival wherever concei 
for man’s sanctification sprai 
up as a reaction to the Ros 
nian doctrine of an all-too-fri 
grace. 

A similar reaction in tl 
1870’s led, after heated deba 
within the Revival, to tl 
creation in 1878 of the fir 
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iUtheran free church, Svenska 
/fissionsforbundet, (Swedish 
/fission Covenant Church) 
mder its leader, Paul Peter 
Valdenstrom. The Revival 
□on began to move towards 
sharper denominationalism, 
ut at the opening of the 
88o’s the frontiers between 
roups were still so little de- 
ined that denominations 
ladly shared meeting-houses, 
lowever, during that decade, 
enominationalism in the full 
snse arrived. Though leaving 
:ope for such evangelical 
rusades as those of the Salva- 
on Army (1882 onwards) 
nd the American Holiness 
roups (The Holiness Union, 
873^and the Orebro Mission, 
889) this native denomina- 
[onalism carried the free- 
hurch idea into several 
arther provinces during the 
ighties: Medelpad, Uppland, 
farmland, Narke, and north- 
rn Smaland. Many of the 
ongregations in this new and 
trictly speaking freechurch 
rouping remained within the 
stablished church. This has 
een equally true of the latest 
f the revival movements, the 
'entecostal, which reached 
weden from the USA via 
)slo in 1907, and rapidly be- 
ame autonomous (1919), and 
; now one of the largest of the 
:ee-church groups. Although 
le Law of Religious Freedom 
as since 1951 allowed free 


and unconditional departure 
from the established church, 
far the greater number of the 
members of the free churches 
have continued within the 
Swedish Church. 

Do the Churches begin 
to fill up again? 

Far from all of those in the 
new society joined the Revi¬ 
val. Members of workers’ 
movements stood~"Critically ^ 
aside from both~church and 
meeting-house. Social demo¬ 
cracy in a Marxist form reach¬ 
ed Sweden in 1881, and those 
groups of workers who then 
joined the movement were al¬ 
ready ’unchurched’. Social 
democracy produced a grave 
crisis in a church based on an 
agrarian conception of society, 
not least by demonstrating 
how far the church had in fact 
lost contact with the workers. 
With Revisionism (1900) so¬ 
cial democracy relinquished 
the Marxian theory of the class 
war and strove for an ethical 
socialism, which brought a 
relaxation of the conflict with 
the church. As early as the 
1920’s social democracy had 
begun to accept the state- 
church system, and by the 
thirties, with their new state 
welfare policies, the party de¬ 
clared a final truce between 
itself and the church. 
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However, the Revival and 
the altering world had be¬ 
tween them largely emptied 
the churches, except in south¬ 
west Sweden and in the far 
North. During the fifties the 
ebb somewhat diminished and 
the tide seemed in process of 
turning but during the sixties 
the ebb has continued. Today 
only some five per cent of 
Swedes go weekly to church 
(2,7% in the Church of Swe¬ 
den, 2,1% in the free church¬ 
es), but if one includes those 
who go at least monthly, the 
figure rises to 25% of the po¬ 
pulation (in the free churches 
8%). .Far the greater propor¬ 
tion of the people (q8%) still 
belongs to the Church of Swe¬ 
den. These have their children 
baptized and confirmed there, 
and continue to rely upon the 
church for their wedding and 
funerals. In many and in¬ 
creasing ways the church and 
the free churches are in turn 
reaching out towards the 
people—and there are signs 
that the efforts are not in vain. 

The National Church 
Today 

The official title of the Luthe¬ 
ran church in Sweden is 
simply the Church of Sweden, 
implying that it is a national 
and, in some aspects, a folk 
church. Without doubt it is a 


leader within the world-wide 
family of Lutheran churches 
Within Sweden it is by tradi 
tion and custom recognised b) 
the majority as the uniting 
principle in the religious lift 
of the nation. Today, however 
the opinion as to what consti 
tutes the religious life of the 
nation has grown. This is nov 
understood as the over-arch 
ing, all-embracing expressior 
of the nation in its religion 
aspect, and including all evan 
gelical Christianity. Teacher: 
in religious knowledge at stat< 
and odier public schools neec 
no longer belong to the Swe 
dish church. 

A man who is born a Swe 
dish citizen belongs by right o 
birth to the Swedish church 
provided his parents have no 
formally renounced theii 
membership. Otherwise th< 
Swedish church builds upor 
baptism as that which make: 
men members of the church 
as of a spiritual society. Infan 
baptism is seen as an activity 
of God in prevenient grace. 

This general idea of a natio 
nal, or more particularly of < 
folk church was developed b) 
theologians such as Einar Bil 
ling at the beginning of th< 
century, at a time when th< 
nation was deserting th< 
churches. Under the influenc< 
of the concept, it came to b< 
recognised that baptism wa: 
to the whole nation an activity 


God in prcvenient grace, 
urther, that the Swedish 
lurch, in spite of all, was the 
hole nation considered as the 
sject of God’s inviting grace, 
rom this point of view, quali- 
cations that had once been 
!quired, such as baptism, or 
minimum of yearly commu- 
ion, were irrelevant. The folk 
lurch was a church open to 
II, even to the unbaptized and 
le agnostic, as a continual 
emonstration of God’s invit- 
lg grace. 

The view of the Swedish 
liurch as a folk church pre- 
mts itself to most of those 
dthin it more as a call to all- 
lclusiveness as regards the 
eople and as an opportunity 
3r grateful service, than as an 
bligation to bring all within 
;ie orbit of church discipline. 


It is only in connection with 
confirmation instruction that 
a certain watchfulness is still 
exercised. 

Considerable freedom is 
also found in questions of doc¬ 
trine. Confessional documents 
of the church, apart from the 
Bible, are the three creeds, 
Apostolic, Niccne, and Atha- 
nasian, the unaltered Confes¬ 
sion of Augsburg from 1530, 
the decisions of the Uppsala 
Assembly, 1593, and the Book 
of Concord. But there is no 
legal obligation with regard to 
these. At Ordination a priest 
promises to ’preach the Word 
of God purely and clearly 
according to the best df his 
wisdom and conscience , as 
given in the Holy Scriptures, 
and as the documents of our 
church bear witness’. 



r he typical Swedish 1 prayer-house’, used by free-churches and EFS, most often 
mill by the members themselves. 



The Church of Sweden 
as a State Church 

Right until the opening of the 
nineteenth century Church 
and Society were conterminous 
in Sweden. The Church was 
the foundation of society, and 
society was the shield of the 
church. It is therefore not 
surprising that the relation 
between church and state in 
Sweden became complicated 
through the changes in the 
relation between church and 
society in later times. At the 
present day a special parlia¬ 
mentary investigation has been 
going on since 1958 to deter¬ 
mine the procedure, and the 
probable consequences, of a 
relaxing of the administrative 
union between churth and 
state. This investigation has 
been made without presuppo¬ 
sitions, and has no particular 
axe to grind. The investiga¬ 
tion was completed, the coun¬ 
try is now in a position to 
take up the question of the 
form of cooperation between 
the church and state. The 
Lutheran national church is 
fully a state church in the 
.sense that it is the only one 
established by law, and the 
only one having the govern¬ 
ment as its highest organ of 
administration. On the other 
hand there is no longer any 
need to belong to the church 


if one enters government se 
vice, apart from those in tl 
government who are concer: 
ed with church affairs, or wl 
are required, as judges, to gr 
sentence in questions touchin 
for instance, the ministry 
the church. 

The Crown nominates a 
bishops and deans, and certa 
rectors _of_p arishes (for exan 
pie, on every third occasic 
that a living falls vacant), 
i s only in the nomination 1 
bishops that the government 
choice is limited. Then, after 
ballot by its priests and lait 
the diocese submits three n; 
mes, from among which alor 
the choice has to be made. 

The Grown also issues O 
ders in Council on salarie 
ballots, and so forth, but on 
after word from the Churc 
Assembly. Since 1949 layme 
have a majority in this A 
sembly, 57 members, compa 
ed with the 43 clerical men 
bers of which thirteen are e 
officio the bishops. The la] 
men are chosen by speci; 
electors from the parishe 
Both Parliament and Churc 
Assembly, on questions < 
administration and finano 
may make representation t 
the Crown. The Crowi 
Church Assembly and Parlh 
ment cooperate in such ma 
ters as church law, church sei 
vice books and catechism 
and revisions of translations c 


the Bible. In matters of church 
law the Church Assembly has 
:he power of veto, but it is 
rather this wide cooperation 
described above that charac¬ 
terises the relation between 
diurch and state in Sweden. 


Finance 

Priests are paid by the state, 
t is true, but the money co¬ 
mes from funds provided by 
the parishes, which in many 
nstances have owned land 
md forests from medieval ^ 
times. Where the parish con¬ 
tribution is insufficient it is 
augmented from the state ad¬ 
ministered church funds. From 
these funds the bishops, and 
also pensioners and those 
priests on special service are 
likewise paid. In general the 
salaries of priests are adjusted 
to the civil service grades, and 
the economic status of a parish 
priest is to be compared with 
that of a teacher. 

Parishes are economically 
independent of the state and 
have the responsibility of 
maintaining themselves, but 
they have the right to tax their 
members. This church tax 
appears on the general taxa¬ 
tion demand presented to 
every taxpayer. Those how¬ 
ever, who have left the church 
pay only 60% of the church 
tax: that is, enough to cover 


the cost of the civil registration 
work at present undertaken by 
the church and for the care of 
the cemeteries. Church tax 
seldom reaches 4°/oo of the in¬ 
dividual’s taxation demand. 

Mission and Social 
Work 

The Swedish church at present 
maintains 207 Swedish missio¬ 
naries and over 5.000 native 
helpers in churches in South 
Africa, Rhodesia, Tanzania, 
Malaysia and southern India. 
The work is maintained enti¬ 
rely by voluntary contribution. 
The Mission Board of the Swe¬ 
dish church, situated in Upp¬ 
sala, directs the work, and 
makes report to the Church 
Assembly. The Chairman is 
the Archbishop. 



Swedish seamen’s pastor visits in¬ 
coming Swedish ships in foreign 
ports. 
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For work among seamen in 
foreign ports there is a special 
board, Svenska Kyrkans Sjo- 
mansvardsstyrelse (Directo¬ 
rate for the Missions to Sea¬ 
men), which directs work in 
some twentyfive harbours 
round the world. 

For the social work and the 
developing of the parish life 
there are several organs. There 
is Svenska Kyrkans Centralrad 
(Central Council of Church of 
Sweden), founded in 1910 to 
’extend and develop parish 
life and the ministry of Chris¬ 
tian love within the Church’. 
It has a large number of 
branches for its various tasks, 
each under its secretary. Acti¬ 
vities cover general parish life, 
youth and social work, adult 
education, Sunday schools, 
scouts, work among students, 
and church music. Here, too, 
the activity is supported by 
voluntary subscription, with 
two annual collections 
throughout the land. And 
here, too, the archbishop is ex 
officio chairman. The board 
has its own weekly paper, 
’Our Church’, and its affiliat¬ 
ed publishing house, AB Ver- 
bum. is the country’s leading 
publisher of religious books. 

While these three central 
directorates are established by 
the church, other social work 
is left entirely to individual 
initiative. Deaconesses, at pre¬ 
sent number 850, trained for 
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work among the sick and 
children, and for general so¬ 
cial welfare work. The oldesl 
and largest of the foundations 
is the Ersta Diakonissanstalt in 
Stockholm with its own hospi¬ 
tal and school for nurses. It 
has in addition a department 
which makes church embroi¬ 
dery and vestments, and one 
which bakes communion breac 
for the needs of the whole 
Swedish church. Samariter- 
hemmet in Uppsala has also 2 
hospital and school for nurses 
and a training college for the 
deaconesses engaged in youth 
work and among children. Al 
Varsta in Harnosand, ’home 
nurses and wardens of old 
people’s homes are trained 
The fourth and youngest dea¬ 
coness institute is Bracko in 
Gothenburg. 

The male workers, (dea¬ 
cons), are trained at Stora 
Skondal outside Stockholm, 
Theirs is mostly voluntary 
church work, partly among 
seamen, in the mission field 
and in general social welfare, 
and partly in office work a< 
assistants in the parish regi- 
strary. Their numbers, rathei 
fewer than the deaconesses, 
are around 300. This sense ol 
social responsibility has found 
outlet also in various interna¬ 
tional relief organizations, such 
as Lutherhjalpen—Svenska 
Kyrkohjalpen (Luther Reliei 
—Swedish Church Relief) 


nd the ecumenical organiza- 
on IM (Inomeuropeisk Mis- 
on—Individuell Mannisko- 
jalp), which cooperates with 
le Swedish church. 


r he Thirteen Dioceses 

’hough priests are less bound 
lan formerly to the diocese 
1 which they were ordained, 
le diocese as a working unit 
more important than it has 
een for centuries. Direction 
nd leadership rests on the 
ishop and the cathedral chap- 
n*, though for financial ad- 
linistration there are special 
ommittees to supervise the 
hurch property and lands 



owned by the parishes. The 
cathedral chapter with the 
bishop as chairman, and addi¬ 
tional lay representatives, 
looks after the clergy, their 
ministry and life, together with 
the needs of the parishes, and 
’forwards the work of Chris¬ 
tian love, the welfare of youth 
and the Christian upbringing 
of children in the diocese’. 
The chapter also ratifies the 
appointment to livings of 
those rectors not otherwise 
appointed by the Crown, and 
has certain rights of appoint¬ 
ment of its own. In recent 
times the importance of the 
cathedral chapter has notice¬ 
ably increased in spite of the 
fact that it no longer is con¬ 
cerned with education in 
schools. 

Among the bishops, the 
bishop of Uppsala has a parti ¬ 
cular place as archbishop and 
primus inter pares. H e is e\^ 
officio chairman in Church 
Assembly and in many other 
church boards. He is spokes¬ 
man for the church before 
Crown and Parliament. Not 
least, since the days of Nathan, 
Soderblom, he has represented 
the Swedish church in ecume¬ 
nical connections. 

Every sixth year, in accor¬ 
dance with a medieval tradi¬ 
tion the clergy of the diocese 
assemble in the cathedral city 
to hear a paper read on some 
subject of the day and to dis- 
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cuss it. At the same meeting 
a memorial is read, comme¬ 
morating those among the 
clergy who have died since the 
previous meeting. These me¬ 
morials are printed and pro¬ 
vide an unusually fine means 
of gaining an insight into the 
spiritual life of Sweden. 

Even the layman today dis¬ 
covers his diocese to be his 
spiritual home. Through dio¬ 
cesan assembly, council and 
conference centre, and through 
a wide variety of courses and 
meetings, laymen and priests 
have come to cooperate within 
the framework of the diocese. 
Every diocese now publishes 
its year-book. 

The 2560 Parishes 

The ancient division of the 
country into territorial parish¬ 
es took place in medieval 
times and has largely been 
preserved, in spite of consi¬ 
derable changes in the distri¬ 
bution and structure of the 
population. In the far North 
there used to be parishes as 
large in area as whole dioceses 
further South. But nowadays, 
to create more workable con¬ 
ditions, there has been some 
division of parishes. In the 
matter of population there are 
likewise some great inequa¬ 
lities. Many parishes are small, 
with less than 300 inhabitants, 


notably in the country distric 
of Vastergotland and Skam 
while in the towns some p; 
rishes are huge. The accepte 
limit for size seems to li 
around 45,000 for the future 
This is still a figure whic 
many, (especially those in 11 
’small church* movement 
consider too high. The averae 
size of a parish in a town 
not much more than 10,001 
and in the country, 2,000. Th 
inequality is the reason for 
redistribution of the clerg 
which is now in process. For 
long time several small parisl 
es have been grouped undi 
one rector in what is know 
as a pastorate. But a furthi 
radical regrouping attemj 
is now being made to imprcw 
the distribution of the cler£ 
as between town and countr 
without increasing the tot 
number of livings in the lan< 
Formerly only one priest 
five dwelt in a town, where; 
every other Swede was a tow 
dweller. The total number 1 
priests in parish work is 2,531 
that is, one to every 3,0* 
inhabitants. This may 1 
thought to be rather low, bi 
on the other hand much 
being done to engage layme 
in parish work, as for instant 
in so-called ’stewardship*. 

Experience shows th 
church-going is best in tl 
smaller parishes with a pop; 
lation of up to 1000—120 
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bove that it drops off in- 
reasingly so that not 1% of 
le population arc church- 
pers in the giant parishes of 
tockholm. But thanks to the 
[lurch building that now goes 
n in Stockholm and else¬ 
where with a vigour that can 
nly be matched by that of 
le Middle Ages, it is hoped 
nd expected that people will 
egin to come to their church 
1 considerably greater num- 
ers than before, even within 
re great cities. Signs of such 
change can already be 
iscerned. It is not least the 
;mall church’ movement 
diich leads in the work. In- 
tead of great cathedral-like 
hurches, small neighbour- 
ood churches are provided 
i each quarter of a town, 
‘arish life flourishes. These 
hurches, such as Skar and 
Ijorkekarr churches in Go- 
henburg, contain within the 
ame building separate rooms 
□r the various sorts of parish 
ife — study circles, parish 
venings, youth work, and so 
>n. Within each parish an 
.ttempt is made to get laymen 
o engage voluntarily in the 
/ork, so that the priest shall 
»e free to give himself to his 
hief duties of preaching and 
he care of souls. In such 
small church’ parishes, as they 
nay be called even where they 
nay not be independent terri- 
orial units from the point of 


view of parish registrary work, 
there is found a parish life 
which compares with that in 
many parishes in the USA. In 
other cases there is a special 
Parish House where youth 
work, Sunday school, work 
parties, study circles and simi¬ 
lar activities can be carried on. 
In 1962 a special agency for 
church building was founded, 
Kyrkans Byggnadsbyra (Build¬ 
ing Bureau of Church of Swe¬ 
den), with the aim of assisting 
parishes and voluntary 
groups, when they want to 
build or restore churches, 
cemeteries, parsonages and pa¬ 
rish houses. 

Even in the Middle Ages, 
the parish priest had two reli¬ 
able laymen to assist him, 
whose duty it was to safeguard 
or defend the parish and its 
affairs — today called church¬ 
wardens. These are responsible 
for taking up the collection at 
the service, and often it is they 
who bear in the bread and 
wine to the altar at the be¬ 
ginning of the communion 
service. In some parishes a 
special women’s churchwarden 
is also elected. 

These wardens are chosen 
by the church council, which 
is the directing organization in 
the parish. It not only handles 
the finances but helps to 
further the whole parish life. 
The church council has lat¬ 
terly come in many ways to be 
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The church warden preparing the 
altar for the Sunday service. 


engaged in the voluntary work 
within the parish. The council 
consists of a maximum of io 
persons, elected by the Parish 
council. 

Youth work in the parishes 
is more and more carried on 
in ’open’ organizations, with¬ 
out any particular forms or 
conditions of membership. 
Here too is seen the uniting 
force of the diocese, where the 
courses, camps, and meetings 
organized by the diocese are 
supported and attended by the 
parishes. In many parishes 
there are no special youth 
groups, but rather many diffe¬ 
rent activities directed towards 
young people, such as study 
circles, improvised meetings, 
sports training and work camp. 
The object behind all these is 
generally to bring the youth 
within the life and worship of 
their own parish. The inte¬ 
grating organization is the 
Riksforbundet Kyrklig Ung- 


dom (National Church Unioi 
for Youth). 

Women’s groups, sewin; 
circles, and so on form a tra 
ditionally strong feature of pa 
rish life, and through thei 
work provide substantial sum 
for support of missions an< 
social work, and also toward 
the furnishing of the church. 

To interest men in-xhurcl 
work—almost twice as man 
women offer to work for tli 
church—there was founded ii 
1918 a special layman’s unioi 
called Kyrkobroderna (Tli 
Church Brethren) with th 
object of making their mem 
bers conscious of their respon 
sibility in parish work. Hen 
also the engagement in th< 
work is essentially voluntary 
but the Brethren hope even 
tually to have a corps in ever; 
parish. At present they an 
found in rather more than ow 
parish in three. 

The Ministry 

It is stressed within tin 
Church of Sweden that b; 
virtue of their baptism al 
Christians share in the genera 
priesthood, the corporat< 
priesthood of all believers, anc 
that forms the ground for th< 
Church’s ordained ministry 
But it is equally held that non< 
of the congregation of his owr 
will can take upon himself tin 


public administration of the 
Word and Sacraments. The 
congregation therefore calls 
upon some to lead the wor¬ 
ship, proclaim the word, and 
administer the sacraments. 
This calling by the church is 
simultaneously, so it is held, 
the call of God. It is con¬ 
firmed by ordination. Without 
being thus rite vocatus no one 
may exercise a priestly mini¬ 
stry. 

Since i Jan 1959 women 
’equally with * men may in 
accordance with merit and 
ability be preferred to the 
priestly ministry’. As of 1967 
a total of about 20 women 
h ave been ordained to the 
priesthood. Since any bishop 
may decide individually whe¬ 
ther to ordain a woman or 
not, it may be that such ordi¬ 
nation will remain only a 
possibility for the time being. 
The decision of 1958 autho¬ 
rising the ordination of wo¬ 
men caused a strife in the 
church, when opponents of the 
decision held that such an 
ordination stood in direct 
opposition to both the Bible 
and the confessional docu¬ 
ments. Both priests and lay¬ 
men therefore organized them¬ 
selves into a society called 
Kyrklig Samling (the Church 
Union) which sets out to 
awaken new faithfulness to the 
Scriptures and the confessio¬ 
nal documents. These oppo¬ 


nents to the ordination of wo¬ 
men refuse to share a ministry 
or to cooperate with the or¬ 
dained women. They count at 
least a third of all the priests 
among their members. 

Different Types and 
Movements 

Within the church are to be 
found many and changing 
types of piety. The most 
clearly marked distinctions are 
between Young Church and 
Old Church, High Church 
and Low Church. 

Among the clergy, the 
Young Church group is not 
numerous, though among lay¬ 
men its influence is still con¬ 
siderable. This was a move¬ 
ment that began about 1900 
and pioneered a new approach 
to the mass of the people 
through its ’folk-church’ 
theory and teaching. One of 
the monuments to Young 
Church thinking is Sigtuna 
foundation, not far from 
Stockholm, which, with its 
people’s high school, its guest 
house and conference centre 
is something of an evangelical 
academy for Sweden. As broad 
a contact as possible is intend¬ 
ed here with the cultural and 
social life of the country. Here 
in the meeting of journalists, 
artists, and authors, the church 
comes into communication 
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with those outside, both to 
listen patiently and to teach. 

The Young Church move¬ 
ment demanded freedom in 
points of doctrine and creed, 
but maintained a faithfulness 
to the fathers of the Reforma¬ 
tion; it combined openness to 
modern humanist questions 
with a clear witness to Christ. 

The so-called Old Church 
movement has sought all along 
to preserve the older confes¬ 
sional tradition, above all in 
accord with the teaching of 
Henrik Schartau, who united 
in himself a strong Lutheran 
orthodoxy and the pastoral 
tradition of the Pietists. Old 
Church piety centres strongly 
upon the Word of God, public 
worship, and regular prayers 
in the home. A thorough 
grounding in the catechism is 
also considered essential. 
Faithfulness to the church is 
maintained by refusing to 
acknowledge any form of reli¬ 
gious gathering which takes 
place beside the normal parish 
worship, or lacks a priest to 
lead it. The office of a priest 
is held in high esteem, and 
there is a good pastoral tradi¬ 
tion of ’seeking out the teach¬ 
er’. It is mostly in West coast 
Sweden that this type of piety 
with its strong church-going is 
to be found. 

The Low Church movement 
was still a firm tradition at the 
end of the nineteenth century, 


and rather more than 10% of 
the clergy were representatives 
for the Low Church organiza¬ 
tion, Evangeliska Fosterlands- 
Stiftelsen (National Evangeli¬ 
cal Union). Today this figure 
is hardly more than i%. Yet 
Low Church thought is strong 
among laymen in the North of 
Sweden, and its representa¬ 
tives form the core of the con¬ 
gregations. Less weight is laid 
upon the ministry and the 
liturgy, and in its meeting¬ 
houses, the Low Church man 
worships according to unlitur- 
gical forms. Extempore prayer 
and personal witness under 
the leadership of an unordain¬ 
ed preacher is the rule. Under 
the Evangeliska Fosterlands- 
Stiftelsen the old revivalist 
piety is preserved. But the 
tendency is for the movement 
to become free church, with 
its own communion service. 

Faithfulness to the Church 
is however maintained by the 
other Low Church organiza¬ 
tion, Bibeltrogna Vanner, 
(Faithful Friends of the Bib¬ 
le). This is a daughter move¬ 
ment of the Evangeliska Fos- 
terlands-Stiftelsen, more fun¬ 
damentalist in regard to the 
Scriptures. It is firmly opposed 
to the ordination of women. 
Among the less organized lay 
movements, account must be 
taken of the Laestadians. They 
go back to the revival under 
Lars Levi Laestadius during 
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the forties and fifties of the 
last century, in the far North. 
The greatest development was 
in Finland but the movement is 
founded in Swedish Lappland 
and in Tornedalen. Laesta- 
dians are among the most 
persevering churchgoers, and 
faithful communicants, but 
they have also their own 
assemblies, often tented, with 
ecstatic rejoicing as the cli¬ 
max, much like the classical 
camp meeting in the USA. 

The High Church move¬ 
ment counts every third priest 
as a follower, and it is a move¬ 
ment which has grown steadily 
greater in the past two deca¬ 
des, even among laymen. The 
movement goes under the 
name of Kyrklig Fornyelse, 
and the impulse has come in 
particular from Anglicanism. 


It seeks to promote a liturgi¬ 
cal revival, a recovery of the 
.practice of the confession of 
sins and absolution, and a 
rediscovery of the ’catholicity’ 
of the Swedish church. T o 
this end the Swedish High 
Mass is celebrated every Sun¬ 
day, with the communion 
restored, in place of the old 
custom of what may be called 
High Sermon’, i.e., the High 
Mass without the eucharist 
and communion. The univer¬ 
sal custom from earlier days 
of kneeling during the service 
at the general confession of 
sins and at the Lord’s prayer 
is also being restored, as is the 
use of the sign of the cross. 
During the reading of the 
’words of institution’ in the 
communion service, the eleva¬ 
tion of both bread and cup is 



Musical activities in the Church of Sweden and the free churches have expe¬ 
rienced a growing interest and importance. 



used ’as a witness to the real 
presence of Christ in the Sac¬ 
rament’. The use of the Hours 
of Prayer in a Swedish version, 
from Lauds to Compline, is 
encouraged as a means to the 
deepening of the spiritual life, 
as also is the use of confession 
of sins to a priest. 

In common with many 
other priests in Sweden—for 
the liturgical revival began 
with the Young Church move¬ 
ment—the High Church priest 
has put aside the use of the 
black Geneva cloak at the 
communion service and wears 
instead the full liturgical vest¬ 
ments. In the pulpit he puts 
off the chasuble and preaches 
in alb and stole. In general it 
may be said that the High 
Church movement has created 
a liturgical consciousness far 
outside its own ranks, with a 
consequent revival of the litur-. 
gical life, particularly in the 
matter of frequent commu¬ 
nions. A steep rise in the total 
of these is discernible in most 
parishes. 

The office of the priest is 
strongly emphasized, and the 
priest himself is commonly 
called ’Father’. Equally, 
weight is laid on the fact that 
bishops of the Swedish church 
are within the apostolic succes¬ 
sion. High Church clergy are 
seldom seen without the com¬ 
mon badge of the ministry, the 
hard round white collar. In 


theology the High Church 
movement looks for support to 
New Testament exegetics in 
Uppsala, and in both Upp¬ 
sala and Lund are to be found 
student hostels, the colleges of 
St. Ansgar and St. Laurence, 
respectively, where ordinands 
and others may live and share 
in the liturgical life and in the 
daily worship centred on the 
Swedish book of the Hours 
mentioned above. 

In contrast with the Upp¬ 
sala exegetes, some theologians 
in Lund such as Ragnar Bring 
and Gustaf Wingren seek a 
moderate revival of the Luthe¬ 
ran renaissance of the twenties 
and thirties, and while not 
giving up the idea of an 
’open’ folk church, leave room 
for a liturgical revival where 
this is not Roman Catholic in 
character. Regard is had for 
the confessional documents, 
but as interpreted by Luther. 
Here the ordination of women 
is generally accepted. 


The Average Swede 
and His Church 

The man in the street is not 
particularly diligent in church- 
going, though q8% of the po¬ 
pulation belong to the church. 
Every Sunday about a quarter 
of a million go to church. But 
the figures mean that .only: 
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every fifth Swede worships at 
least monthly in church. An d 
the difference is considerable 
between men and women: 

; every forth woman but only 
every seventh man goes to 
church. Married men go most 
often, but all men of the age 
between 20 and 40 tend to 
absent themselves from the 
church. More than four fifths 
of all Swedish parents, how¬ 
ever, have their children bap¬ 
tized in the Swedish church 
and later confirmed there. 
Confirmation takes place at 
about 14 years and is preceded 
by instruction in church doc¬ 
trine, usually according to 
Luther’s Little Catechism. 
These parents, who seldom 
themselves go to church, value 
the Christian ethic and con¬ 
sider it indispensable. They 
themselves have been married 
in church, and cannot imagine 
anything other than a church 
funeral for themselves. There 
is a large marginal group of 
the people who count them¬ 
selves as Christians but never 
go to church regularly, and the 
average Swede is to be found 
among this large marginal 
group. But on great church 
festivals, even he comes often 
to church, as upon Advent 
Sunday, Christmas morning 
for matins — an ancient folk 
custom, fast rooted in the 
consciousness of the people,— 
and probably Good Friday, 


for in Sweden this has been 
much more the day for 
church-going than Easter it¬ 
self. All Saints Day has lately 
become more observed, with 
the decoration of the graves 
and the lighting of grave-lan¬ 
terns. Candles are also lit on 
the graves on Christman Eve, 
and the sense of kinship has 
altogether a strongly religious 
stamp. Churchyards are own¬ 
ed usually by the parishes, and 
in the country parishes, where 
the churchyard lies round the 
parish church, the parishioner 
is held by many bands to the 
church of his fathers. 

The national church can 
plainly count on a great good¬ 
will spread generally through 
the people, and even though 
the industrial worker scarcely 
goes to church, he has little 
against the church, and when 
his working days are over often 
returns there. Within the 
church one purposely keeps 
contact with these groups out¬ 
side, to keep them within the 
fellowship of the parish and 
congregation. The man in the 
street is ’a Christian in his own 
way 5 , and one of the greater 
tasks of the Swedish church 
at the present day is to recon¬ 
struct the parish life so that 
there is room for this sort of 
fellowship. On this point there 
are many who feel that there 
is much to be learnt from 
American parish life. 
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The Mission Covenant Church in 
Vallingby, Stockholm. 


Free Church Sweden 

The Free Churches in Sweden 
are the heirs of the revival 
movements in the nineteenth 
century, though more and 
more they tend to adopt a tra¬ 
dition of dress, architecture, 
music and liturgy which brings 
them near to the common 
church form and further from 
their original. What distin¬ 
guishes such churches from 
the national church is their 
view of membership as being 
bound up with personal deci¬ 
sion and obligation: and also 
their determination to stand 
free and inde pendent of the 
state. T hough, in regard to this 
latter point, they do not wish 
to see a state devoid of reli¬ 
gion, a nd are willing to accept 
a role within the community, 
and may visit prisons, and hos¬ 
pitals, act as chaplains to the 


armed forces, conduct mar¬ 
riage and burial ceremonies. 
Among themselves there has 
been considerable movement 
towards unity in recent years 
though the plans of 1953 to¬ 
wards a federation have so far 
not succeeded in being more 
than an indication of a hoped- 
for future. 

Altogether their adult mem ¬ 
bers total 300,000 or A% of the 
population. T he 4,000 congre¬ 
gations are scattered all over 
the country and are served by 
more than 5,000 pastors and 
preachers. They all have a 
broad and diversified youth 
work (Sunday schools 75,000, 
special organizations 115,000 
members). 

Svenska Missionsforbundet, 
The Swedish Mission Cove¬ 
nant Church, has 1,500 con¬ 
gregations with 91,000 mem¬ 
bers. From the beginning in 
1878 this denomination has 
tried to carry out the congre¬ 
gational ideas found in the 
New Testament. ’Life in 
Christ’ is the only require¬ 
ment for membership, the 
Bible is the only dogmatical 
rule, but with freedom for the 
individual in dogmatical ques¬ 
tions, that is a right to read 
and interpret the Bible respon¬ 
sible only to God. These cha¬ 
racteristics are shared by the 
denominations in the Interna¬ 
tional Congregational Council, 
but this Swedish church has its 
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special features owing to its 
evangelical Lutheran heritage. 

Svenska Alliansmissionen 
(360 congregations, 14,000 
members) is also rooted in 
Lutheran pietism, a denomi¬ 
nation concentrated to the 
province of Smaland, but it is 
more conservative than Sven¬ 
ska Missionsforbundet. 

Svenska Baptistsamfundet 
with its 115-year history is the 
oldest of the Swedish Free 
Churches and existed even 
during the years of the Con¬ 
venticle Edict. It has now 
29,000 members in 500 con¬ 
gregations and has been pio¬ 
neering in the struggle for 
religious freedom, fairly libe¬ 
ral also in theological ques¬ 
tions. The congregations are 
free to decide if they want to 
have closed or open commu¬ 
nion. A special branch of the 
Baptist movement is Orebro- 
missionen which at one time 
acted as a bridge church be¬ 
tween Svenska Baptistsamfun¬ 
det and the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment. Strivings for reunion be¬ 
tween Orebro Missionsforening 
and Svenska Baptistsamfundet 
have led to the publishing of 
a common hymnbook, one of 
the few important steps in the 
direction of Free Church 
unity. Other Baptist offshoots 
are Free Baptists and Helgel- 
seforbundet, the latter one 
originating from the American 
Holiness Movement. 


Pingstrorelsen or the Pente¬ 
costal Movement (91,000 
members in 600 congrega¬ 
tions) arose in Sweden in 1907 
and has expanded rapidly to 
become the largest free-church 
group in Sweden, though now 
slowly decreasing as several 
other free churches. The mo¬ 
vement has no central admini¬ 
stration. The Philadelphia 
congregation in Stockholm 
(6,000 members) has provid¬ 
ed leadership since its founda¬ 
tion in 1913, but all have sup¬ 
ported some common projects, 
as the newspaper Dagen (The 
Day). The members of the 
Pentecostal congregations re¬ 
main mostly members also of 
the Church of Sweden, where¬ 
as a groving number of mem¬ 
bers of Svenska Missionsfor- 
bundet, Svenska Baptistsam¬ 
fundet and other denomina¬ 
tions resigne their member¬ 
ship of the State Church. 

The Methodist Church has 
never been large and is now 
somewhat below its peak. Its 
congregations are predomi¬ 
nantly urban. It has its own 
bishop, responsible for all the 
congregations in Scandinavia. 

The Salvation Army also 
has a place in Swedish life, 
and is divided into an English 
and a Swedish Army, the latter 
looking back to the Swedish 
evangelical revivals for its in¬ 
spiration. 

Among other denominations 
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are Adventists (3,800), Jeho¬ 
vah’s Witnesses (12,000), and 
the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (5,000). 

International Contacts 
of the Evangelical 
Congregations 

Thanks to connections with 
their sister churches abroad, 
the free-church movement has 
lively international relations. 
Svenska Missionsforbundet be¬ 
longs to the International Con¬ 
gregational Council, Baptist- 
samfundet to the Baptist 
World Alliance, the Methodist 
Church to the American Gene¬ 
ral Conference, and the Sal¬ 
vation Army has its headquar¬ 
ters in London. 

The Church of Sweden it¬ 
self belongs to the Lutheran 
World Federation, and has 
played a leading part in it 
since its founding in 1947, 


when the Swedish bishop, An¬ 
ders Nygren, became its presi¬ 
dent for the opening five years. 
Other international contacts 
are maintained through the 
YMCA, YWCA, the Student 
Christian Movement, and 
their Swedish counterparts. 

In the ecumenical field 
Sweden has made a conside¬ 
rable contribution. Archbi¬ 
shop Nathan Soderblom ( died 
1931) tried to bring about 
a world-wide peace conference 
of all churches during the first 
world war, as a witness to the 
unity of the Church across all 
frontiers. This plan was later 
expanded to a general meeting 
on the practical aspects of 
Christianity. Thanks to Soder- 
blom’s intensive preparation 
and leadership, the ecumeni¬ 
cal conference on Life and 
Work took place at Stockholm 
in 1925 , an d included repre¬ 
sentatives from the Orthodox 
Churches. This was an impor- 



An open-air service of a Swedish Free-Church. 
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tant milestone in ecumenical 
history. The conference in 
Lausanne in 1Q27 on the sub¬ 
ject of Faith and Order al so 
had warm support from Swe¬ 
den, and was marked by seve¬ 
ral important contributions 
from Swedish theologians. 
Moreover the Faith and Order 
conference of 1952 was held in 
Sweden, at Lund. 

The Church of Sweden as 
well as Missionsforbundet 
joined the World Council of 
Churches when it was founded 
in 1948 for the coordination 
of Life and Work on the one 
hand, and Faith and Order on 
the other. 

A Swedish committee with 
international representation, 
founded in 1915, already 
showed great ecumenical signi¬ 
ficance in 1925 at the Stock¬ 
holm Conference. It was re¬ 
constituted in 1932 to become 
eventually the organ for all 
ecumenical work affecting 
Sweden, not only that in con¬ 
nection with the World Coun¬ 
cil of Churches. In the same 
year the work of this Swedish 
Ecumenical Council was 
extended to cover all coopera¬ 
tion among the various 
churches in Sweden. It has 
appointed its own social secre¬ 
tary. 

As an expression of Scandi¬ 
navian solidarity on the ecu¬ 
menical plane, the Northern 
Churches created in 1940 the 


Northern Ecumenical Insti¬ 
tute, centred in Sigtuna and 
providing a study and infor¬ 
mation centre for ecumenical 
and evangelistic activities. 

During the 60-ties the rela¬ 
tions between different chur¬ 
ches and denominations have 
become intensified, not least 
owing to the preparatory work 
of ’Uppsala 1968’. The two 
branches of the Christian Stu¬ 
dent Movement have moved 
into one. 

Outside the Lutheran fa¬ 
mily, there is a notable bond 
between the Anglican and 
Swedish churches, who have 
had intercommunion since 
1922. 

The Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox 
Churches in Sweden 

The Church in Sweden which 
proportionately shows the 
greatest increase since the end 
of the war is the Roman 
Catholic. Today it numbers 
40,000 members, compared 
with a bare ^,000 in 1Q40. T he 
increase is largely attributable 
to the stream of refugees 
during and after the war. But 
many of the newly arrived 
foreign workers among the 
factories of mid-Sweden, espe¬ 
cially in the Bergslagen area, 
are Roman Catholic. 

The conversions from the 
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Church of Sweden are not 
many. Most conversions occur 
through marriage with Roman 
Catholics. There are, however, 
a number of notable con¬ 
versions among Swedish 
authors and intellectuals— 
Sven Stolpe, Eva Berg, Valde- 
mar Hammenhog, and Anna 
Lenah Elgstrom, to name a 
few in the older generation; 
among younger, are found 
others, such as the literary 
critic Gunnel Vallqvist, the 
poet Osten Sjbstrand, and the 
authoress Birgitta Trotzig. No 
marked increase in conversions 
can be observed, however. 

From 1604 till 1860/73, no 
Swedish citizen could be a 
Roman Catholic and retain 
his citizenship. With the Dis¬ 
senter Laws i860 and 1873 
this restriction was abolished, 
and in 1951, the Religious 
Freedom Act also gave per¬ 
mission for the setting-up, with 
the approval of the Crown, of 
monasteries and convents. No 
such permission has yet been 
given, but it is only a matter 
of time before Sweden gets its 
first Roman Catholic founda¬ 
tion since Vadstena was closed 
in 1595 - 

A number of Orders and 
congregations are, however, 
already active in Sweden and 
have small institutions here. 
The Birgittines have establish¬ 
ed thelmselves at Djursholm 
outside Stockholm, and in 


Vadstena; Dominican sisters, 
at Rogleback in Skane outside 
Lund; Carmelite sisters, at 
Gantofta, south of Halsing- 
borg in Skane; Sisters of S. 
Elizabeth, Sisters of S. Mary, 
and Schoolsisters in Stockholm 
and Gothenburg. 

The Roman Catholic church 
is active today in a hundred 
or so places in Sweden, but 
finds itself apparently still on 
the fringe of Swedish society. 
The Roman Catholic congre¬ 
gations have also had to cope 
with the difficulties caused by 
the integration of Roman 
Catholic refugees and their 
families into Swedish society. 
In the second or third genera¬ 
tion a good number of conver¬ 
sions to Lutheranism occur. 

But there is no doubt that 
the Roman Catholic has re- 



Nalhan Soderblom in a typical stride 
in the shadows of the cathedral of 
Upsala. 
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turned to Sweden to stay. 
With a larger membership 
than several of the free chur¬ 
ches it has made already a 
definite impression upon the 
Swedish spiritual life, and now 
and again Roman Catholic 
services are broadcast on the 
radio. It is a minority, but a 
minority that brings increased 
contact with world-wide 
Christian thought. 

Because of the flow of refu¬ 
gees during and after the se¬ 
cond World War, the Eastern 
Orthodox church has also in¬ 
creased in numbers, in iq66 
estimated to 20 , 000 — 2 ^, 000 . 

Non-Christian 

Religions 

For nearly two centuries there 
has been a Swedish Jewry, 
with, today, eight congrega¬ 
tions. Those in Stockholm, 
Goteborg and Malmo have 
each their own rabbi. During 
the second World War, and 
notably at the time of the sur¬ 
render of Germany in 1945, 
about 10,000 Jews arrived 
from various concentration 
camps. Many of these have 
since left Sweden, however. 

A few hundred Moslems 
also arrived as refugees and 
have settled in Sweden, and 
every year some ten Swedes 
become Moslems. Hinduism 
and Buddhism have likewise 


roused a certain amount of in¬ 
terest in Sweden, though there 
are as yet no actual congrega¬ 
tions. 

Theology and Religious 
Education 

Sweden’s two theological fa¬ 
culties, in the universities of 
Uppsala and Lund, are both 
state faculties, not bound to 
any confession, though mem¬ 
bers of the teaching body must 
belong to an evangelical tra¬ 
dition. Thus members of the 
free churches may become 
professors of theology, as a 
Baptist became Professor of 
Church History in the thirties. 
Free church members use the 
faculty to a growing extent for 
advanced studies. 

The faculties are educatio¬ 
nal institutes and research 
centres, chiefly employed in 
turning out priests for the 
church and training teachers 
for colleges, secondary schools 
and upper elementary schools. 
At present there are 1,200 stu¬ 
dents of theology in Uppsala 
and Lund. 

Most of the free churches 
have their own training orga¬ 
nisations, with a two to four 
years course in both theoreti¬ 
cal and practical theology. 
And there are courses for the 
training of laymen. Only the 
Swedish church however has 
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a special institute for such 
training, the Layman's School 
at Sigtuna. 

The theological activity in 
Sweden in the generation just 
past was in many ways a re¬ 
naissance of Lutheranism. The 
decisive developments were in 
Lund, where during the twen¬ 
ties the ’Lundensian Theolo¬ 
gy’, influenced in some degree 
by the theologians Soderblom 
and Einar Billing in Uppsala, 
sought to return to Luther. 
At this time the alliance with 
liberal theology, which in fact 
had never had a solid founda¬ 
tion in Sweden, was brought 
to an end. Soderblom and 
Billing had in large measure 
already defined the course 
of Aulen’s thinking. And 
Aulen, along with Anders Ny- 
gren and Ragnar Bring, are 
the great names in Lundensian 
theology. Aulen himself has 
stressed the comiection be¬ 
tween the thought of Soder- 
blom and Billing and his own 
view of the central drama of 
Christian history as having a 
dualistic aspect — the revela¬ 
tion of God’s battle with the 
evil powers. According to this 
theology, Christ’s work cannot 
be understood as a juridical 
atonement, but only as a 
struggle and victory over the 
devil, sin, death and wrath. 

Within the Lundensian 
theology this concentration 
upon Luther and the aspect of 


’struggle’ has recently taken 
concrete form in Ragnar 
Bring’s book ’On Dualism in 
Luther’. Luther, for the Lund 
theologians, stands as the re- 
newer of the original tradition 
within the Church, so that in 
Aulen’s ’The Christian View 
of God’, and Nygren’s ’Eros 
and Agape’, Luther appears 
as a theologian for the whole 
church. In these two books, an 
attempt has been made to se¬ 
parate Luther from later 
Lutheran ’orthodoxy’ and to 
revive him as a teacher of the 
Universal Church. 

Lundensian theology went 
on with its research to justify 
these views by trying to eluci¬ 
date the leading ideas and mo¬ 
tifs from the past. Nygren held 
that the basic motif in Chris¬ 
tianity was the spontaneous, 
selfgiving love, ’agape’, op¬ 
posed to which stood the motif 
of Law, ’nomos’, and the mo¬ 
tif of longing ’eros’. Wingren, 
Nygren’s contentious pupil, 
has reacted against this motif 
research. Wingren asserts that 
theology has become a science 
about faith and not in or of 
faith. He tries therefore to 
break out of Lundensian theo¬ 
logy, chiefly by pointing out its 
dependence on Kant and 
Schleiermacher. According to 
him, a retreat has begun 
whereby one is compelled to 
give up testing the religious 
value of the theory; so that 
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theology has become reduced 
to testing the relation between 
the content of various given 
historical points of view and 
experiences. Yet Wingren is 
anxious to point out that ’no 
one in Swedisli theology has 
exercised so wide an influence 
as Anders Nygren, not even 
Soderblom and Billing’. Win- 
gren also wishes to illumine 
theologically the current reli¬ 
gious and social problems— 
and it may be that he is open¬ 
ing the way to an applied 
theology and an applied social 
ethic such as we have not seen 
in Sweden for a long while. 

From 1930 there has also 
been in Uppsala and Lund an 
advance in exegesis, since the 
reaction of the liberal exegetics 
of that time. In Uppsala, An¬ 
ton Fridrichsen appeared with 
a ’realistic’ interpretation of 
lhe Bible, which strongly em¬ 
phasised the sacramental 



One of the most famous of contem¬ 
porary Swedish Theologians, Guslaf 
Aulen. 


teaching of the early Church, 
and Fridrichsen’s pupils, espe¬ 
cially his successor in New 
Testament Exegetics, Harald 
Riesenfeld, have carried this 
further. The new view of the 
Church which came thence, 
with the realisation of the im¬ 
portance of the sacraments 
and the ministry, has had con¬ 
siderable value for the growth 
of the high-church movement. 
A reaction against liberal exe¬ 
gesis also began to gather im¬ 
petus in Lund after 1940, 
through the anti-idealistic cha¬ 
racter of Hugo Odeberg’s bib¬ 
lical theology. 

Among various theological 
research institutes may be 
mentioned the Swedish Insti¬ 
tute of Missions Research in 
Uppsala, founded by the mis¬ 
sionary and scholar, Bengt 
Sundkler; the Church History 
Archives in Lund, founded by 
Hilding Pleijel, and the Stock¬ 
holm Instiute of Sociology of 
Religion. 

Study Activity within 
the Parishes 

Study groups within the pa¬ 
rishes are the chief form of 
adult Christian education to¬ 
day, and study of the Scrip¬ 
tures has a place of pride in 
this voluntary effort. A num¬ 
ber of study programmes have 
been produced for this work 
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through the two, state-spon¬ 
sored, Christian Study unions, 
the Study Movement of the 
Swedish Church, and the Free 
Church Study Movement. 
Other subjects studied com¬ 
prise music, and second to 
that, literature and social 
questions. 

Between them, the Chris¬ 
tian Study Movements reach 
220,000 participants in 1,255 
groups. 

Sunday School and 
Confirmation 

The free church congregations 
pioneered the Sunday Schools 
in Sweden. They were not 
taken up by the Swedish 
church till modern time. Ear¬ 
lier the instruction had been 
given in the home, but in the 
new situation, with the loss of 
the family tradition of piety, 
the Sunday School became ne¬ 
cessary. Yet in Sweden the 
Sunday School is, perhaps sur¬ 
prisingly, only for small child¬ 
ren. At one time the children 
went to Sunday School up to 
the age of 13—14 years; today 
they leave earlier and earlier, 
so that the average age is 
around seven years old. 

Sunday Schools for adults 
have appeared sporadically. 
One interesting experiment 
was made in Stockholm some 
years ago in a parish of the 


Swedish church—a modern 
sort of housecatechising. But 
nothing came of it, and no 
doubt the voluntary study 
groups serve better for the in¬ 
struction of grownups in the 
Christian faith. 

The most important instruc¬ 
tional element in the Swedish 
church is the preparation for 
confirmation, with its teaching 
of church doctrine. This has 
often as its frame of reference 
Luther’s Little Catechism, 
though there are also a multi¬ 
tude of other books to choose 
from. 

Confirmation takes in a big¬ 
ger proportion than Sunday 
School. Eigthy per cent of the 
children in the 14-year age 
group are confirmed in the 
Church of Sweden, and con¬ 
firmation is more and more 
valued. Doubtless it is some¬ 
times little more than a ’rite 
de passage’, but it is joined to 
an obligation to go regularly 
to church, and it ends with 
first communion on a Sunday, 
after a public catechising on 
the Saturday evening before. 
It has a distinct teaching value 
within the church. 

Youth work in the Church 
is more and more linked to 
confirmation. That is, it starts 
at confirmation and aims to 
follow up those who have 
made their first communion, 
and to maintain contact with 
them. 
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Folk High School 

Young people of 16—20 years 
whose schooling ends below 
the highschool level, have for 
many years had the chance to 
attend Folk High School. As 
in Denmark, the home of the 
Folk High School, both gene¬ 
ral schooling and specialised, 
such as training for teachers 
or nurses, is offered. Several 
of these Folk High Schools 
have come into existence with 
one or another of the political 
or social movements. Free 
churches began early with 
schools especially for their 
own young people, though 
now open to all. There are 
also some High Schools run 
by dioceses in the Church of 
Sweden. 

In general, these schools en¬ 
joy state or communal aid, 
and their intake is wide. 

Religion in the State 
and Communal Schools 

Teaching of Religion begins 
in the infant schools and con¬ 
tinues in all grades until the 
9th school year, usually for 
one or two hours a week. The 
teaching of Scripture, Church 
History and Mission History 
is given, and also the history 
of the different communions, 
foreign religions, and the 
Christian understanding of life 


and faith. In the secondary 
school knowledge is given on 
various conceptions of life, on 
moral and religious problems, 
as on other attitudes towards 
life than the religious ones. 
Special attention is paid to 
Christianity but also to the 
non-Christian religions. The 
teaching must be informative 
—that is, it must not be con¬ 
fessional, nor authoritarian. 
Morning prayers do not occur 
any more, but morning- 
gatherings, which however 
may have Christian elements. 


New Paths 

During recent decades, many 
new paths in Swedish Chris¬ 
tianity have been opened, to 
find a way to the people. 
Centres such as Sigtuna and 
the various diocesan houses 
have created contacts with 
those who else would seldom 
go to church. 

During the last decade a 
women’s movement has emerg¬ 
ed within the Church of Swe¬ 
den. Already during the 1940’s 
diocesan women’s councils we¬ 
re formed. Then in 1947 a joint 
organ was formed called the 
Church of Sweden’s Women’s 
Council (Kyrkliga Kvinno- 
radet), whose task is to in¬ 
spire women to contact the 
larger groups of women who 
feel themselves to be outside 
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the Church. In 1950 St Cathe¬ 
rine’s Foundation—a combi¬ 
nation of a retreat house and 
a course and conference insti¬ 
tute—was established by Mar- 
git Sahlin and since 1959 it 
has been situated in a house of 
its own in Osterskar north of 
Stockholm. It has also become 
a center of free debate within 
religion and culture. 

The proclamation of the 
Christian message reaches 
furthest over the radio. The 
Swedish Broadcasting Corpo¬ 
ration daily broadcasts mor¬ 
ning prayers at 6.20 and 7.15 
a.m., evening prayers at 21.45, 
on Wednesday afternoons, a 
short act of worship, and every 
Sunday, mass or morning 
prayer from some church. 
Sometimes on a Sunday even¬ 
ing there is a service that may 
come direct from some church, 
or else from the studio. There 
is an agreed distribution of 
these services among the dif¬ 
ferent denominations. 

The Swedish Radio has a 
director of religious broad¬ 
casting, pastor Gunnar Dah- 
men, and under him ’radio 
church’ and ’radio parish’ 
have become something of an 
established institution. ’Radio 
parish’ reaches much further 
out than any denomination it¬ 
self does. It plainly has a more 
even social composition than 
church or free church congre¬ 
gations have. Those deep in 


the country find that the radio 
services fill a real need. 

Beside these programmes 
come the broadcasting of reli¬ 
gious items with the ordinary 
news, and also occasional pro¬ 
grammes of debates on reli¬ 
gious subjects. 

Television also plays its 
part. There are usually two 
televised services a month, be¬ 
sides various other program¬ 
mes dealing with religion, 
such as interviews and reports. 
Four out of every 10 Swedes 
claim to follow the televised 
religious programmes and on 
the principal holidays in parti¬ 
cular, such as Christmas and 
Easter, numerous people 
watch the television service. 

A great and growing interest 
appears, meanwhile, in reli¬ 
gious drama, which today in 
Sweden is on the crest of its 
wave. The society formed in 



Liturgical drama. 
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I 955 > entitled the Society for 
Liturgy and Drama (FLOD), 
has a large number of groups, 
largely youth, scattered about 
in the country, which rehearse 
and present plays of a liturgi¬ 
cal sort. The preference is for 
’motets’, short and relatively 
simple plays of German origin, 
suitable for liturgical settings. 
FLOD intends to make drama 
serve the gospel as a ’new pul¬ 
pit’, though in practice the 
actual centre is usually the 
altar. Street plays have also 
been tried, and it is recognised 
that ’the scope for evange¬ 
lising by demonstration is 
practically unlimited. In 
dance-halls and parish-rooms, 
in parks and squares and fac¬ 
tories—everywhere—the play¬ 
er can arouse the sleeper with 
the reality of the Gospel’. 

The real beginning was in 
1952 when Olov Hartman, the 
director of the Sigtuna Insti¬ 
tute, presented the first of his 
summer plays there. Among 
his plays should be mentioned 
’Prophet and Carpenter’, a 
play about Christ and Jonah: 
and ’The Crown of Life’. The 
intention is made clear by 
Hartman: ’Here are not actors 
and audience, both are wor¬ 
shippers.’ 

Hartman has also written 
novels, and Christianity is 
without doubt a creative 
power in modern Swedish lite¬ 
rature. Beside those authors 


previously named among con¬ 
verts to Rome, one must in 
particular mention Lars Ahlin, 
who has been profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by Anders Nygren 
and Lundensian theology. The 
basic theme in his novels is of¬ 
ten the Christian Agape, as 
when he ends his novel ’Wo¬ 
man, Woman’ with a hymn to 
love, which forgives and crea¬ 
tes, which annuls the sinful 
deed and sets man free. Ahlin 
looks upon the poet’s task as 
’identification’, and in a wide 
human compassion sets him¬ 
self to see all from God’s side. 

Among leading evangelical 
Christian authors today are 
Ulla Isaksson, Gunnar Edman, 
and Rune Par Olofsson among 
poets, and Staffan Larsson, 
and Majken Johansson. The 
latter, after a conversion in 
the classic manner through the 
Salvation Army, has been ser¬ 
ving as an officer in that orga¬ 
nisation. 

Ulla Isaksson, who wrote 
the script for Ingmar Berg¬ 
man’s recent film, ’The Vir¬ 
gin’s Spring’, claimed that the 
film deals with the grace of 
God. The film’s final words 
is, that we cannot live in our 
own strength. The son of a 
rector but belonging to no 
church, Ingmar Bergman avers 
somewhat cryptically, that 
’only the grace of salvation 
can rescue us sinners out of 
the fearful black hole in which 
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we live’. Bergman’s films in 
their own fashion are a witness 
to the manner in which reli¬ 
gious problems nowadays press 
in new ways upon men. Within 
the Swedish church, and in 
Svenska Missionsforbundet 
and Baptistsamfundet, also, a 
certain number of films are 
made for information and 
teaching purposes. The Swe¬ 
dish church has its own film 
bureau. 

The Swedish church has its 
own press bureau, as have the 
free churches. Two periodi¬ 
cals which keep watch from 
a Christian standpoint upon 
(he whole of the cultural life 
are ’Var Losen’, ’Our Watch¬ 
word’, founded by the Young 
Church Movement but draw¬ 
ing contributors from a large 
variety of writers both in and 
out of the Swedish church, 
and ’Kristet forum’, edited by 
the Free Church Christian 
Student Movement. 

In political life Christianity 
has some influence. In Parlia¬ 
ment. there are two Christian 
groups: the ’Thursday group’ 
about 50 strong (mostly free- 
and low-church), sometimes 
called the Parliament bible 
class; and the ’Christian 
Group’, with a hundred mem¬ 
bers from all traditions. Every 
political party is represented. 


It is safe to say that interest 
in religious matters is more 
living and widespread than 
the church attendance figures 
imply. In the middle of the 
fifties less than a third of the 
people claimed to have no in¬ 
terest in religion. Even if only 
a quarter of the population 
has any great leaning towards 
Christianity, yet the faith does 
have considerable effect upon 
the social and cultural life of 
Sweden today. 



Cathedral of Upsala during celebra¬ 
tion of 800 th anniversary of the arch¬ 
bishopric. 
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NORRBOTTEN 



Some statistical data 


I. Church-going during 

a month, 1963/64 


Church-goers during 

Percentage of the total population 

the month 



Total No. of visits 

Swedish Church 

Free Churches 

i 

10 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 


II. Difference between town and country in church-going. 
Percentage of the population who go to church at least 


once in a month. 

April 1942 July 1948 

1955/56 

1963/64 

Swedish church: town 

17 12 

13 

14 

country 

22 21 

24 

20 

Free church: town 


5 

6 

country 


12 

10 


III. Church 

-going and social class 



Swedish 

Free 


Social 

Church 

Church 

Whole 

class 

congregations 

congregations 

country 

Upper 

6 

1 

5 

Middle 

59 

53 

42 

Lower 

35 

46 

53 

IV. Church- 

-going and age-group 



Percentage distribution by age group 



Swedish 

Free 


Age 

Church 

Church 

Whole 

group 

congregations 

congregations 

country 

18—25 

8 

7 

*3 

26—35 

12 

18 

21 

36—45 

12 

17 

22 

46 —55 

21 

*9 - M t. 

19 

over 55 

47 

~ 3 $ '* 5; 

25 

42 






V. Free church membership: 

1900, 1930, i960, and 1 

1965, in 

thousands. 


1900 

1930 i960 

1965 

Svenska Missionsforbundet 

80 

>14 97 

93 

Svenska Alliansmissionen 


15 

14 

Svenska Baptistsamfundet 

4 1 

63 33 

29 

Orebro Missionsforening 


20 

i 9>5 

Helgelseforbundet 


5.6 

4,8 

Fribaptistsamfundet 

5 

5 '.5 

i ,5 

Pingstrorelsen 


50 9 2 

9 i 

Methodists 

i 7 

l6 I I 

9>9 

Svenska Fralsningsarmen 


*,5 2 

1,8 

VI. Free church percentage distribution 

within the population 

in town and country, 1965 


towns 

country 

total 

Svenska Missionsforbundet 

o ,9 

1 >5 

1,2 

Svenska Baptistsamfundet 

0,4 

o ,3 

0,4 

Orebro Missionsforening 

o ,3 

0,2 

o ,3 

Pingstrorelsen 

1,2 

1,1 

1,2 

Methodists 

0,2 

0,05 

0,1 

VII. Free church percentage distribution 

within the population 

in town and country, 1930—1965 
towns 

1930 

1950 i960 

1965 

Svenska Missionsforbundet 

i ,4 

1,1 0,9 

0,9 

Svenska Baptistsamfundet 

0,9 

0,6 0,5 

0,4 

Orebro Missionsforening 


o ,3 

o ,3 

Pingstrorelsen 

o ,5 

i ,4 i ,4 

1,2 

Methodists 

0,4 

0,3 0,2 

0,2 


country 

1930 

1950 i960 

1965 

Svenska Missionsforbundet 

1,8 

1,8 1,7 

!,5 

Svenska Baptistsamfundet 

o ,9 

0,5 0,4 

0,3 

Orebro Missionsforening 


0,2 

0,2 

Pingstrorelsen 

0,6 

1,1 1,1 

1,1 

Methodists ,j r- % ^ ^ ^ 

0,1 

0,1 0,1 

0,05 
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